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Nine Years Outside 


HELEN T. REEVES 
The Vineland State School 


There is no use in trying to ignore the inevitable. Flor- 
ence must come back to the Vineland State School. There will 
be tears and heartbreak for her, I’m afraid, and real regret 
on my part, for associations of nine years, be they pleasant or 
otherwise, are not easily brought to an end. 


“Nine years!” I hear certain friends exclaim, who know 
Florence well—but not as well as I do—‘‘How did you ever 
stand her that long? And why did you choose her in the first 
place?” 


I am hoping the answer to the first question may be found 
in some degree in what follows. Referring to the second ques- 
tion, 1 admit there were misgivings when her name was men- 
tioned by my Superintendent. 


Florence has never been prepossessing at first—or any 
other—sight. You may see her picture facing page 52 of God- 
dard’s “Feeble Mindedness, Its Causes and Consequences,” 
which portrait shows Florence in the heyday of her youth at 
The Training School at Vineland, a few years before her trans- 
fer across the avenue to what was known in those days as the 
“State Home,” now the Vineland State School. 


By 1928 Florence’s short, squat figure had thickened to 
almost abnormal bulk, with a small, asymetrical head atop and 


flat, penguin-like feet weaving in an absurd “feather-stitch” 
gait beneath. 


__ Her Binet record held no promise for the future. A scant 
eight-year level at best, with reading and writing never to be 
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comprehended nor acquired. Her extensive family history too 
was depressing in its overwhelming number of black squares 
and circles, with discouraging addenda in the form of “A’s,” 
“Sx’s,” and dotted lines. A poor risk? Decidedly, but there 
were other considerations. 

Her long institution record cited her as “willing, cheerful, 
patient and kindly” especially during the later years when she 
held the difficult post of “special maid” to an elderly supervis. 
ing matron incapacitated for active work. The old lady re. 
quired constant, patient attention. Florence gave it devotedly, 
and considering her limitations, efficiently. 1 looked into Flor. 
ence’s clear, blue eyes, guileless as those of a happy child and 
concluded that such loyalty might be evoked again. Likewise 
noted the militant air of self-respect Florence always carried. 
Faintly comic, perhaps, but useful to one of her kind in the 
outside world. 

All of these matters, including the reflection that Bridgeton 
is near enough to Vineland for Florence to be afforded a hasty 
return—if necessary—settled the question. Florence became 
the fourth member of the household comprising Father, Mother 
and myself, early in March, 1928. Her way had been prepared 
by a long succession of domestic helpers of varying shades of 
color and degrees of inefficiency. From the start Florence prov- 
ed dependability itself, a welcome change. Likewise in Flor- 
ence’s favor was the fact that my mother, though frail in health, 
was always socially-minded. To her Florence was more than 
a helper; she was a human being with abilities to appreciate, 
traits to discover and capabilities to develop. Mother’s find- 
ings went unrecorded but some of her comments still drift 
through my memory. 


“Florence moves about quickly in spite of her size and 
weight, but if I don’t watch her she’s apt to just slip over her | 
work, especially in regard to cleaning.” 


“Florence irons beautifully. It doesn’t take her long, eith- 
er. She has a real love for laundry work but I’m not letting | 
her use the electric washer unless I’m there to supervise.” 

“In some ways Florence has a positive gift for cooking. 
No one could fry mush any better than she did this evening. 
Recipes though, are beyond her comprehension if they include 
more than two or three ingredients or measurements. Some 
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day she may actually know which ring on the quart cup indicates 
a pint; now she isn’t sure. The difference between a ‘table- 
spoonful’ and ‘teaspoonful’ bothers her, too. 

“Florence is so willing. She saves me a hundred steps a 
day. Now if I can only get her to wipe out the dish-pan dry!” 

“l’m sending Florence on all the little errands to the corner 
grocery and down town as well. It’s a real necessity for her to 
get out and see people, and a relief to me at the same time. 
She would talk continuously, I believe, if I let her.” 

“If there are any stray kittens in Vineland bring one home 
for Florence. She needs a playmate for she has so few re- 
sources in the line of recreation.” 

By the time Florence’s yellow kitten had grown into a sleek, 
well-fed cat, both he and his mistress were assured of their 
uncontested status as members of our family. Florence had 
changed as much as he but in ways less easy to define. Suffice 
it to remark that now she looked less like an inmate and more 
like a person. 

Well-fitting dresses and coats from a certain store which is 
a boon to “larger’”» women made a difference. So did the spe- 
cial orthopedic treatments of the “foot doctor” in the city. So 
did the new shoes designed exclusively for feet like Florence’s. 
All of these aids to comfort, good looks and self-esteem were 
gladly paid for by Florence out of her earnings, with enough 
beside to keep a little bank account growing. Yes, Florence 
was becoming very much of a person. 

Meanwhile, my mother’s health, never secure, suffered a 
swift relapse. Dark days, with darker to follow. I must men- 
tion them for throughout the whole agonizing period no friend 
proved a greater help than Florence who with unerring delicacy 
and untiring effort helped the household over its first great loss. 

“Now you’ll stay home and keep house for your father,” 
commented various friends and relatives. ‘Yes, of course,” I 
assured them, accepting the fact that my social service activities 
must needs be constricted to a very small circle indeed. How- 
ever, “Better not resign—yet,” advised the Superintendent. “A 
leave of absence for a month or so and—we'll see. How is Flor- 
ence doing?” he inquired a shade irrelevantly, I thought. 

“Beautifully, Father thinks we’ve never had a more satis- 


factory maid. But she needs a lot of supervision at that,” I 
replied. 
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“So she couldn’t be depended upon to run things at home 
while you went on with the work here. Just the same, do yoy 
suppose you could come over a day or so now and then when 


something special comes up?” 

I supposed I could, thinking it would be pleasant to keep 
in touch with the work I loved. 

Life at home was pleasant too, but this narrative only con- 
cerns Florence and her relation to that home life. As we work- 
ed together she seemed at first to be merely another pair of 
hands, but hands as easily directed as my own, and an extra 
pair of feet—poor shapeless things I'll admit—but tireless to 
run any errand however trivial. Slip covers were made for 
the living room furniture, a fascinating job but tedious and 
complicated and only made possible by Florence’s willingness 
to stand by to straighten lengths of material or to put tape 
measure, pins or scissors into my outstretched, groping fingers 
as the situation might demand. Out in the garden the flower 
beds were lovely that year, Florence being at all times ready 
to bring tools from the garage, seeds from my desk or the hose 
from the cellar. 

As time went on Florence learned more and more about 
housekeeping and I learned more and more about Florence. 
I discovered she was more than an additional pair of hands and 
feet; she was an active mind and soul whose ruling passion was 
tiie welfare of the household. Meanwhile special assignments 
of institution work increased until almost without realizing it 
I found myself back at Vineland on a full time schedule, Flor- 
ence working quite by herself during the day and pleased to 
the limits of expression with each new responsibility given her. 

Days and months moved on marked by triumphs presumably 
minor but representing real achievement. Not the least of 
these were the laboriously pencilled grocery lists. Teachers 
and psychologists might despair of Florence’s learning to write 
but Florence herself never gave up hope. Sometimes the lists 
resembled an abstruse cypher, at other times they were surpris- 
ingly legible. Easy enough to tell when Florence consulted 
labels and when she trusted to memory. “Bread, tae, salt, 
suagr, lggs, ceeey,” and on one occasion “poison.” This partic- 
ular item being challenged, Florence promptly brought proof 
that it was “on the bottle.” So were the words “Household 
Ammonia” less conspicuously displayed. 
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Florence’s inexact auditory perception likewise played 
impish tricks with the spoken word; putting “ivory” on the 
“dest” and “ivy soap” by the kitchen “zinc;” turning “‘incinera- 
tor’ into “stimulator,” and with singular aptness making my 
“prief case” a “grief case.” Friends lift startled eyebrows 
when the family, prompted by Florence, inadvertently refer to 
America’s best known commentator as “Lowas Thomas” who, 
as Florence will inform you, comes on the air just before “Andis 
and Amey.” These inexactnesses so fatal to success in the 
world of larger affairs, have been no liability to Florence but 
have served to enliven a much too sombre world. 


One must admit, however, that precision of some sort even 
in a sphere as small as Florence’s is a vitally important matter. 
By some happy chance she had this sense of precision in the 
field where it is most useful to all concerned. It may be 
referred to as a sense of immediate time. During the years 
Florence “managed things” meals were on time almost to a 
split second. It was this faculty which insured the steak from 
crisping and the potatoes from being underdone. This same 
sense it was which sent Florence hunching homeward before 
the movies were quite finished so that the evening meal would 
synchronize with six o’clock. A rare gift to allot each unfor- 
giving minute with sixty seconds worth of time—and no more! 
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Therefore what mattered it if Florence’s “e’s” and “‘l’s” had 
an interchangeable length of loop and every “‘n” and “m” an 
unpredictable number of humps. These matters were of small 
consequence compared to the satisfaction of hearing the soft 
thud of Florence’s felt slippers stealing downstairs in the early 
dawn of such mornings when I had a long trip scheduled. Use- 
less to try to squeeze in another nap for here is Florence at my 
elbow with the matutinal glass of orange juice and the warning: 
“Time to fly out, breakfast’s almost ready.” And when Flor- 
ence says “time” she knows it is time, and I, having this valu- 
able faculty developed in far less degree, learned to act promptly 
upon these admonitions. 


Time in the abstract has always been another matter in 
Florence’s comprehension. Even her age can be thirty-five one 
week and thirty-eight the next, or “somewhere in my forties.” 
And the events of last Christmas have always been blended and 
confused with those of previous holiday seasons. Why worry? 
In other ways Florence has always shown the tenacious 
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memory of her kind for trivial affairs, a gift sometimes bore- 
some, at other times well appreciated; for by it, Florence has 
been able to keep track of the myriad impedimenta incident to 
keeping house. One can listen patiently to the ten thousandth 
repetition of the story of how she fell off the step-ladder know- 
ing that in the next half hour she can triumphantly produce 
as if by magic the box of leather headed tacks, the spring for 
the screen door, the piece of black velvet ribbon, or the small 
screw driver, or any one of a million things one might need 
about the house. 

So the years progressed with Florence, each holiday mark- 
ed by appropriate cards from the ten cent store laboriously 
inscribed “fron Flarencl’’ and every working day started with 
a good-bye wave of her pudgy hand as I maneuvered my car out 
of the garage. Sometimes when steering has seemed more dif- 
ficult than usual the farewell signal has been unthinkingly ig- 
nored. Thereupon tears may be expected to be the order of 
Florence’s day and upon my return in the evening the lugubrious 
greeting; “You musta been mad this morning and so my feel- 
in’s is hurt.” 

An earnest apology for the hurt feelin’s with assurance 
that such an oversight must never happen again always restores 
a smile to the chubby, downcast face, and the stereotyped but 
absolutely sincere observation, “You’re a good girl, Florence, 
and I don’t know what I’d do without you” can be relied upon 
to bathe the entire world in brilliant sunlight. 

Many times I reflected, indeed I don’t know what I’d do 
without her! What if the dust occasionally rolls up under the 
furniture. What if pints, quarts, teaspoons and tablespoons 
are difficult to differentiate? It’s been a pleasure all these 
years to whisk up a cake or dessert when all ingredients 
and implements have been arranged in advance upon the 
kitchen table and the sticky pile of pots and pans quickly put 
in order afterwards. Whai if interminable conversation has 
stolen away hours that I might have employed more pleasantly? 
The thought of these three, daily meals, economically prepared, 
served neatly and promptly, has been enough to give one pa- 
tience. 

Yes, Florence is a valuable person. She knows it and has 
not hesitated to keep friends and casual acquaintances remin¢- 
ed of the fact. She has always been proud of the fact that the 
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opposite sex holds no allure for her, and has been prone to 
dilate upon this condition of involuntary virtue, provided she 
can find interested listeners. “Other girls has had to go back 
to Vineland on account they’re too fresh with the men, but I 
ain’t never goin’ to. I’d never leave my Miss Helen, nor Dear 
Father neither, for no man livin’ or dead.” 

Such excessive devotion can easily pass the bounds of 
utility and become a problem; an increasingly evident fact when 
guests have appeared on the scene. Theoretically Florence has 
always enjoyed company, entering whole-heartedly into the 
bustle of preparation. Actually every visitor these last years 
has brought difficulties impossible to forestall. Brought them 
unwittingly, I trust, in most cases, though there have been 
times when the electrically charged atmosphere could not help 
but be apparent. 

“What’s the matter with Florence?” surreptitiously whis- 
pers the Old Friend-Who-Knows the Feeble-Minded, watching 
my maid stride back and forth between kitchen and dining 
room, her blue eyes darting lightnings of disapproval. “She 
seems upset about something.” 


And because the Old Friend does know Florence and her 
kind, I am free to whisper back ‘‘Nothing that can be helped. 
You and I have been roaming conversational fields where Flor- 
ence knows she can never follow; that’s one reason. And I’ve 
enjoyed the roaming, which is another. But it all adds up to 
the fact I'll have to be making a change some one of these days, 
and I hate to think about it.” 

“Yes, of course you do,” agrees the Old Friend. “How long 
has she been with you—seven years, isn’t it? Wonderfully 
good help too, all that time. But there are limits. And you 
can’t do much with jealousy once it gets going.” And there’s 
another thing to consider,” added my friend, ‘Florence is the 
type to age rapidly. You’ll wake up some morning to find you 
have a fat, helpless, old lady on your hands. Better be casting 
your eye about for a nice likely youngster. There must be 
Some such coming along in Vineland.” 

“Maybe,” I admitted, “But I don’t know of a single one who 
can be trusted to work without supervision. Still, you’ve men- 
tioned a situation that must be met—some day. 

_ In this fashion two years ago did the first, faint handwrit- 
ing appear on Florence’s wall of destiny. I soon could not help 
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but notice that Florence was beginning to show signs of age. 
Washing and heavier cleaning had to be done by outside help 
and with reluctance she has had to give up the most precious 
job of all; washing Miss Helen’s car. Still I kept reminding 
myself, “What would I do without Florence?” 

Then Aunt Nettie came to live with us and the question 
was changed to “What will I do with Florence!”’ 

At first the way seemed pleasantly prepared for Aunt 
Nettie’s entrance into the family circle. “I know how to take 
care of old folks (Aunt Nettie was 83) and I’ll cer’nly be good 
to her,” Florence boasted. 

Aunt Nettie likewise came to us ready to make the best of 
things. The thought of Florence worried her though, more 
than I realized. 

“T’yve never known anybody who wasn’t exactly—well, you 
know—” she quaveringly explained. (Oh, yes you have, Aunt 
Nettie, unbeknownst to yourself!) ‘Are you sure she is hon- 
est? I can keep my door locked as far as that is concerned. 
But isn’t it possible she might put poison or something in our 
food if she ever got angry?” 

“Yes, I’m sure, and it isn’t possible, I replied in one breath 
a bit tartly, adding “The feeble-minded are just like the rest of 
us, only more so.” 

“I can’t bear to hear you say that!” exclaimed my horrified 
aunt. “They can’t be!” 

Just the same Aunt Nettie did her valiant best to under- 
stand Florence but the gulf was too wide between her field of 
experience and present conditions. Aunt Nettie has employed 
many servants in her time, good ones, too. I was informed. 
You expect and require a certain amount of service for which 
is paid a stipulated wage, and above all a servant should know 
“her place.” Florence’s position in our household is an anomal- 
ous one to Aunt Nettie, comprising as it does that of guide, 
counselor and friend as well as that of housemaid. 

Florence has tried just as hard to “get along” but the situ- 
ation is beyond her. From the beginning, clashes have been 
inevitable between two such strong individualists as Aunt 
Nettie and Florence and have continued to the present time with 
degrees of humor noticeable to all except the contestants, vic- 
tory going to first one side then the other. 
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So this past month I have been preoccupied with planning 
what I hope will prove to be a reasonably painless abdication 
for Florence. When the time comes I will remind her with not 
too far digression from actual truth that she does need a rest; 
that her feet are troubling her again; that she admits herself 
her nerves “is all shot to pieces.” 

And I have hopes that the change will not be too severe. 
After the hospital gives Florence a thorough going-over she’ll 
have a place in the newest dormitory building on the edge of 
the State School campus, where she will be handed various 
little responsibilities suited to her diminishing powers. I must 
try to see that she has some privileges too, unshared by the 
general population, these being the rightful boon to one who 
has made such an excellent record “outside.” And above all 
other considerations Florence is going to have friends to talk 
to all day long. 

In her nine years outside Florence has saved the State of 
New Jersey a tidy little sum and her savings will provide for 
“treats,” vacations, special clothes, and so on for a long while 
tocome. Moreover her bed at the institution has been occupied 
for nine years by some child whose need for “inside” care has 
been greater than Florence’s. As my “good and faithful ser- 
vant” returns to take possession of that bed another girl will 
get a chance at the Red Bank Service Centre, or an opportunity 
to work outside. There may be tears and heartbreak for Flor- 
ence, but these are the common lot of the common humanity 
she shares with us all. And she has had nine years! 
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The Hill Was Steep 


DoLorRES M. ARNADE 
The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


About twelve years ago Clara came to The Training School. 
The outlook for her development at the time was none too hope- 
ful, for even though her case had been diagnosed as potentially 
feeble-minded, her muscle control, due to a probable birth in- 
jury, was so poor that she was unable to function physically 
at the level which her intelligence would otherwise have per- 
mitted. Walking was accomplished by a painful-appearing 
jerk, and besides the additional difficulty of understanding her 
incoherent speech, watching her attempts at talking was an 
ordeal. But now Clara has made a real niche for herself in life. 
She has succeeded largely in mastering her physical disabilities, 
known as athetosis, and has become one of the most reliable and 
useful members of her group. 


Perhaps the value of Clara’s conquest cannot be measured 
in terms of material accomplishment, although that, too, has its 
compensations. The real victory was the struggle with her- 
self. Since 1930 Clara has been receiving physiotherapy treat- 
ments at our hospital. From the first she responded well, and 
her cooperation was at all times good. Mrs. James, the physio- 
therapist, made a friend of Clara. Slowly but steadily she 
built up the child’s confidence which was indispensable to her 
progress. Improvement is at best noted very slowly, but Clara 
began to look forward to her treatments; soon she began to 
be aware of her own improvement. 


The first exercises were drills for finger control and walk- 
ing. More difficult coordination exercises followed progres 
sively. One such exercise in the course of treatment was knit- 
ting. This process was slow and very painstaking, but after 
six months Clara proudly displayed a “jiffy sweater”? which she 
had made for herself on big wooden needles. Subsequently she 
knit a sweater with a pattern on average-sized needles using 
two shades of yarn and gauging the change in design herself. 
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This was a real accomplishment which was followed by others, 
such as a knit pocketbook, expertly executed. 


During the period Clara was receiving treatment, she under- 
went a series of emotional upsets. Adolescence exacted its toll 
of ups and downs, a runaway had to be straightened out, she 
took decided likes and dislikes to various individuals apparently 
without sufficient foundation; but the one great motivating drive 
was the fear that her treatments might be discontinued. Mrs. 
James found that she could always encourage her to greater 
effort by reminding her that treatments were a reward of co- 
operation, and that the value of the results obtained determined 
the continuing of her work. 


The most advanced, and perhaps the most difficult of Clara’s 
series of treatments climaxed in the exercises for coordination 
of mouth and lip muscles. Talking had remained difficult. 
When Clara spoke she jerked her head, rolled her eyes, and in 
other ways appeared very poorly controlled. To overcome such 
a handicap required a fine degree of muscle control and con- 
centration on the problem. Mrs. James had already taught 
Clara exercises for mouth control with chewing gum, but the 
real test came when she tried to improve her appearance when 
talking. Clara was supposed to look at herself in a mirror 
and speak. This was overwhelming to the child. When she 
saw her own reflection and the motion which accompanied her 
speech, she was unable to look at herself, and turned her head 
away. The effort was almost too great to surmount. This was 
no time to give up. In fact, this was just the right time to 
begin! Mrs. James had inspired confidence in Clara. She 
talked to her, described past successes, and encouraged her to 
try again and again. So Clara tried. Success did not come 
with the first effort, or even with the second or third, but finally, 
Clara came to the point where she could watch herself say one 
word. Following that, she said a phrese. Later a sentence. 
Finally she recited a poem. Now she does regular exercises 
before the mirror at each treatment, and her improvment is 
still appreciable. 


With this self-conquest, Clara is growing up. She has been 
observed to have overcome certain of her little personality diffi- 
culties; she finds herself better adjusted in her group; she is 
more enthusiastic about her schedule; and she is decidedly a 
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greater asset to the community in which she lives because she 
is one of us who has fought and won. 

For those of us who live at The Training School, examples 
of unusual courage in the children, such as in Clara’s case, are 
constantly coming to our attention. Overcoming handicaps for 
the most brilliant of us is frequently a life effort. Looking at 
one’s reflection in a mirror is practically an everyday routine 
about which we think little. Looking candidly at one’s char. 
acter is more of a problem. Like Clara, we all have the de. 
sire to turn away and overlook our weaknesses; but from this 
child’s courage in conquering herself, the wisest of us can learn 
many things. Especially can we appreciate humility, and more 
fervently can we learn to sing our good night prayer: 


“O see my weakness, make me strong.” 





To the teacher of today, “good conduct’’—behavior that 
preserves balance between what is consistent with the rights 
of the individual and what society may rightly demand from 
each of its members—is an end to be constantly striven for. 
At the outset, the nature of the child’s social behavior is pre- 
scribed and dictated. As he grows in his power to discriminate 
between courses of action, in his ability to take the responsi- 
bility for what he does, in his readiness to make wise use of 
freedom as it is extended, prescriptions and restrictions are 
removed, one by one. The teacher designs that the pupil shall 
learn self-direction, self-control, and cooperation with his fel- 
lows. The development of these qualities requires their practice 
in situations that demand their exercise, and the modern teach- 
er makes purposeful use of such situations as they arise. 


—Stanley Watson—Understanding the Child—April, 1937 
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The Presentation of a Life Membership at the 
Annual Meeting of the Association, 


At The Training School at Vineland 
June 9, 1937 


“One of the pleasant duties which Professor Johnstone has 
to perform is the making of little awards to the children. These 
may be only a few words of commendation, or they may be the 
sticks of candy with which you are familiar. Always it is done 
in a way that creates a glow in the heart of the child who gets 
the award, and in the hearts of all the other children—and what 
an incentive they are to good endeavors. 


“Another thing which is done here so graciously is the Sat- 
urday store, where every child is enabled to spend coin—not 
made by man, but the coin of their own creation, which the 
children know as ‘O.K.Slips.’ What a perfect thing—to have 
so penetrated to the heart of childhood that every good effort 
brings its reward; and how different from those homes some 
children know where the only reward is that which follows 
swift and sure upon some misdeed, fancied or real, and where 
virtue truly is its own reward. 


“But this loving penetration to the heart of the child is not 
the peculiar quality of those dear friends of children who live 
and work here at the school. There are others who, from the 
outside world, have been touched by that gentle loving spirit 
which Jesus himself best exemplified when he took the little 
children to himself and blessed them. 


“Some of these loving friends of the children have been com- 
ing here for a long time, and it is because of one of them that 
we are having this little celebration. Twenty-five years is a 
considerable period in anyone’s life, and its conclusion is gener- 
ally called a Silver Anniversary. Sometimes it brings a lovely 
crown of silver, and so it has to the one who will be the recipient 
of this honor. 


“I refer to our dear friend and associate, Miss Bessie K. 
Hires, of the Women’s Board, who today celebrates the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her election to the Women’s Board of Visi- 
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tors. On May 11, 1912, Doctor Johnstone wrote her, ‘I want 
to tell you how much we appreciate your interest in the School, 
and how glad we are to know that we are to have you as 
member of our Board of Lady Visitors.’ She was elected on 
the following Annual Day, and the correspondence file since 
then is completely filled with the ever-growing interest on her 
part. 

“From the very first she has been one of our friends who 
realize that regular money contributions are an integral part 
of one’s interest, and in addition, her remembrances at Christ- 
mas time have been so welcome. Through all the years her in- 
terest has been steadfast and constant. She has encouraged 
housemothers by her visits, has had words of praise and help 
for boys and girls, and has been kind and constructive in her 
observations and suggestions. 

“Quite unknown to herself she is somewhat of a magician, 
because on one occasion she made money grow for the School. 
After she told a friend of the need for a cottage for girls, this 
friend promised five hundred dollars; but when the check ar- 
rived, the good donor had added a cipher at the right end of 
the amount, and it was for five thousand dollars. That was 
Louden Cottage in the making. 

“It is a very great pleasure, therefore, on behalf of the 
Association, the Board of Trustees, and the Board of Visitors, 
to bestow on Miss Bessie Hires the highest honor which can be 
given to any friend of the children of The Training School—a 
life membership in this association; in confirmation of all this 
I give you this certificate, to have and to hold—and in loving 
commemoration there is set on it the seal of the School, and 
the signature of Mrs. Synnott, President Branson and Secretary 
E. R. Johnstone.” 


—Guy P. BIBLE. 
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The Story of Four Mile Colony* 
ELIZABETH C. DEVERY 


GROWING PAINS 


It has been shown in earlier chapters that the Colony’s 
frst days were largely a story of battle with the wilderness— 
crawling through forest trails and swampy lowlands, clearing 
brush, stump pulling, and wondering how to get along without 
electric light, and sometimes without water. Boys were being 
added to the family by the dozens. Where to put them? 
Money was needed for buildings and equipment; but instead of 
more money, there was less. The good people of the county 
had given generously, but they had not counted on the rapid 
growth of the Colony, and could not keep up with the expenses. 

In addition to their other cares, the Macombers and the 
Board of Lady Visitors, of which Miss White was president, 
decided upon a scheme to raise money themselves. They plan- 
ned “Colony Picnics.” The first was held on July 22, 1915. 
People were invited to come at 10:30 A.M., and bring box 
lunches. Before lunch they were entertained by the boys, and 
in the afternoon there was a baseball game. A tennis court 
was built by the boys for the guests to play on. This was on 
the lawn which is now in front of the school building. The 
guests were told of the needs of the Colony, and were asked 
for donations and subscriptions. Miss White had instituted a 
One-dollar Membership scheme, which brought in hundreds of 
dollars. By February, 1916, The Board of Lady Visitors had 
raised $2134.48 for new buildings, etc. Professor Johnstone 
wrote to their treasurer, Miss Mary R. Williams of Moorestown, 
oe real backbone of the Burlington Colony is the women, not 
the men.” 


But we think he was being gallant to the ladies, for we 
know Mr. Macomber, the first superintendent, was brave and 
mighty cheerful. In one of his letters to the Professor he 
wrote: “I believe, after all, institution work is pleasant, with 
all the ups and downs and crosses one has with it.” 


” a the sixth of a number of stories telling something of the brief life history of 
e Burlington Colony at New Lisbon. These stories are being told in a simple man- 
ner for the Colony boys themselves.—Editor. 
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Let us peep into more of their correspondence. 

From Mr. Macomber to Professor Johnstone, Feb. 12, 1914. 
“Have gotten down ten feet with well. Making a windless ang 
buckets for deeper work. First load of lumber hauled yester. 
day. Zero weather this A.M. The next time Mr. Nash goes 
to the city I hope he will find time to investigate a second-hand 
auto, cheap, for me.” 

Same, April 27, 1914: “What do you know about the road 
question? I do not want to drive to Browns Mills to get to 
Pemberton; so if there is any way possible try and induce Road 
Commissioner Stevens to consider the New Lisbon route.” 

Same, July 13, 1914: “No doubt you have wondered how 
the boys are doing, and if contented. Appetites—appetites— 
gee whiz! Why, Saturday I got only 15 of those big loaves of 
bread, equal to 30 regular size loaves, and there is not much of 
it left now. (And now we bake 800 loaves a day). Not only 
bread but everything in proportion. Bennion says he does not 
know what is the matter with him, to make him feel this way. 
Mrs. Macomber told him he had a tapeworm, and he said if 
that was what ailed him, he wished he had had it a long time 
ago. 

“We took them to the ‘bathroom’ Saturday P.M., which you 
will better recognize by telling you it is located north of the 
bridge at Upper Mill. Fun! Mrs. Macomber was teaching 
them to swim and try to get wet. Trojan was backbone from 
heels to his head. They enjoyed it immensely, and all want 
to go again.” 

In the fall of 1914 financial troubles were increasing, and 
the well went dry. Mr. Macomber wrote: ‘Men are here work- 
ing on the erection of the water tower, and the carpenters want 
water for the foundation, and—hokey-pokey—have to haul it 
two miles from a creek. I told Mr. Bishop last Thursday night 
that we just had to have money or quit.” 

But they did not quit. And all through the years, even 
today, Professor Johnstone was like a father, guiding, sympa- 
thizing, and never issuing commands. Let us read some more 
of these letters, giving little pictures of those “ups and downs.” 

Professor Johnstone to Mr. Macomber, July 23, 1915: “I 
think yesterday (the first picnic) was one of the greatest days 
I have known. .... You have both very much endeared 
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yourselves to the people there. They believe in you, your en- 
ergy, and devotion, and you will find that they will back you 
up in every way.” 

Mr. Macomber to Professor Johnstone, July 24,1915: “All 
bad luck seems to be coming my way lately, but hope the tide 
changes soon. We have lost seven of our pigs from cholera. 
Am hoping it is conquered now. How it ever found us I do 
not know. Mosquitoes are so plenty we can hardly look out.” 


Same, June 12, 1916: “Just had a nice gift of another 
$100.00. Came from Jacob’s parents. Tell your Association 
Members the Colony is progressing, and we are getting to be 
big children now.” 

Mrs. Macomber to Professor Johnstone, February 2, 1917: 
“It seems ages and ages since you were here, so we could un- 
burden our trials and troubles to you who understand. It has 
really seemed like the Colony was a baby forced to walk and did 
not know one step. Of course, things are slowly untangling and 
shaping up.” 

As we read through old diaries, letters, and various records 
it is hard not to use more space than we have for reproducing 
them, for it is a story of brightness and courage, in spite of 
these “growing pains,” which included forest fires, shortages 
of water, shortage of space, shortage of money, illness, bad 
roads, even epidemics of flu, and threats of infantile paralysis. 


Forest fires were a very serious and a constant danger in 
those days, because the trees were not cleared from the close 
vicinity of the buildings, and the inflamable pine trees were 
thickly mixed in with oaks and other trees of hard wood. To- 
day, our land stands cleared to a safe distance, over hundreds 
of acres; the forest is pushed back, and what groves remain 
close to us, saved for beauty and shade, have been cleared of 
pines, except a few fine specimens. Mrs. Macomber told us re- 
cently, “Our greatest worry was those terrible forest fires. Mr. 
Victor Bush, good old friend of the Colony, said, ‘Don’t know 
what we would do without your boys to help’.” 


The Macombers worried much about the boys not under- 
standing how to fight forest fires, and the danger of getting 
caught in them. She used to carry water to them on horse- 
back. Our boys today are pretty good fire fighters, for they 
have had years of training. 
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The water shortage had its laughs. The first water system 
was a barrel on stilts. Frank and Martin were constantly car. 
rying water to fill the barrel, and at bath time Mr. Macomber 
would shout, “Now don’t waste the water!” Think of the water 
now that sloshes about merrily hundreds of times daily in bath 


tubs and showers! 

When the Colony was two years old, it was indeed “burst. 
ing at the seams.” About ten thousand dollars had been raised. 
with which was erected three buildings,—Laurel (the present 
Trading Post), which was the home of the Macombers and the 
office; the dining room; and the dormitory. The Colony was 
an institution of Burlington County, and it was hoped by the 
founders that other counties of the State would follow suit 
and start colonies of their own, to help their wayward and weak 
children. But they did not. It was the only place in the State 
for these boys and men, and they came to it from all over, 
asking to be admitted. The buildings were already outgrown— 
and the County could do no more. 

At that time there was a State organization called the De- 
partment of Charities and Correction, headed by Mr. Joseph 
P. Byers. Professor Johnstone had never thought of a Colony 
for over one hundred boys, and he realized that this was getting 
too big. Women prominent in public affairs, such as Mrs. Caro- 
line Colgate, Mrs. Louis Thompson, and Mrs. Caroline Alexander, 
got behind the movement, and the Colony idea was sold to the 
State. Then the Legislature considered it. The welfare experi- 
ment had been a great success. State departments, such as For- 
estry, Roads, Education, Agriculture, etc., had helped, so their 
interest was already alive. The Burlington County Colony Com- 
mittee’s work was over, for in June 1916 the papers were signed, 
and Four Mile Colony became the “New Jersey State Colony for 
Boys.” Land, equipment, and all were given to the State with: 
out strings, except one—that the work would be continued 
without interruption. 

The Board of Lady Visitors was discontinued, though their 
interest and help has lasted to this day, and a Board of Managers 
interest and help have lasted to this day, and a Board of Man:- 
gers was appointed. The State appropriated $25,000 to con 
tinue the Colony’s advancement. 

When the State auditor had examined the books and busi- 
ness condition of the Colony, he was full of admiration ani 
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praise. The Macombers and their associates had been economi- 
cal and excellent managers. 

But for this a great price had been paid. Mr. Macomber’s 
health was failing. Also, the strain of those years was com- 
plicated by his being severely injured by a bull. In the spring 
of 1923 he handed his resignation to the Board of Managers. 
They accepted his resignation, but with a regret so genuine that 
we will print a copy of the resolution of the Board, sent by 
Miss Elizabeth C. White (secretary of the Board then, and now,) 
to Vice President Johnstone :— 

WHEREAS Mr. and Mrs. Macomber came as pioneers to 
undertake the task of upbuilding the New Lis- 
bon Colony in January of 1914, when the 
place was a pathless tangle of scrub oaks and 
fire-scorched pines— 


WHEREAS they have been chiefly instrumental in chang- 
ing this wilderness in the Jersey Pines to the 
present fruitful farm, with spotlessly neat 
buildings— 

WHEREAS this transformation has been made at a mini- 
mum of expense through Mr. Macomber’s 
skill as a designer, builder, farmer, and exec- 
utive, and through Mrs. Macomber’s skill as 
a housekeeper— 

WHEREAS the love and respect held for them by the 
employes and the inmates is a steadying in- 
fluence even in their absence— 


WHEREAS long association with them leads to the con- 
viction that in case of emergency at the Col- 
ony they would return at great personal sac- 
rifice— 

BE IT RESOLVED that Mr. Macomber’s resignation as 

, Superintendent of the New Lisbon State Col- 
ony be accepted with profound regret, but 
that this acceptance be not effective until his 
successor is appointed. 

Elizabeth C. White 
Secretary, Board of Managers. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Institution Notes 


PROGRAM* 
Band Concert on the Lawn, conducted by Mr. Kelly 10: AM. 
Annual Reports, etc., Garrison Hall - - - - 11:00AM. 
Luncheon, Garrison Hall - - - - - - - 1:00PM. 
Entertainment by Pupils, Garrison Hall - - - 3:00 PM. 
“Scenes from Operaland” Hayes - - - - - Band 


Vocal Trio—‘Melody of Love” Engelmann 
Betty, Agnes, Anna 
Playlet—“The Children’s Birthday Party” 
The Children—Rosemary and Bob The maid—Jane 
The butler—Thomas 


“Cadets on Parade’ - - - _ Russell and his friends 
Recitation—“The Family” - - - - - - Wesley 
“The Country Dancers” - - - - - Junior Boys 
Recitation—“Russell Tells the Truth” - - - _ Russell 
“The Flower Dance” - - Rosemary and her friends 


Instrumental Sextet—“Gems from Friml’s Operas” 
Charles, George, Joseph P., Joseph G., Alfred, Joseph H. 


“Parade of the Wooden Soldiers” Bob and his friends 
Finale 
Visiting - - - - o ads je ‘a - - - All day 


School and display of pupils’ work, five cottages for girls 
and eleven for boys, store, hospital, laboratory, flower and 
vegetable gardens, poultry plant, the Colony, etc. Guest 
cars will carry you where you wish to visit. 


*This program was presented on our Forty-ninth Annual 
Day, June Ninth and will be again presented for our Parents’ 
Day on July the Fourth. 





Vacation has begun and our summer activities are here. 
We are all busy with plans for Parents’ Day and the big parade 
in the evening of July the Fourth. Following the Fourth, Camp 
Mento will open and then there will be a continual round of 
good times there as well as picnics, vacations, baseball, swim- 
ming and trips which will last all summer. 
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